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GROUP DIFFERENCES IN SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


Bert R. SAPPENFIELD 
Montana State University 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The writer has summarized elsewhere (6) studies relating to 
religious differences in attitudes. Such studies have indicated that 
Catholic groups were most conservative, Jewish groups least con- 
servative, and Protestant groups intermediate in attitude position 
toward a number of social issues. Confirmation of this generali- 
zation was reported by the writer (6), whose evidence related to 
the attitudes of student groups in 1939, 1940, and 1941. 

The present paper presents a somewhat detailed analysis of 
social attitudes as related to membership in, or preference for, cer- 
tain social groups. This analysis will indicate that previous find- 
ings of attitude differences among religious groups, for example, 
should not be interpreted as having generality extending to other 
groups similarly divided as to religious afhliation, unless it can be 
shown that these latter groups are similar in other equally important 
respects. Protestant groups, for instance, in different parts of the 
country may have such different social backgrounds that their dif- 
ferences would outweigh their similarities as influences upon at- 
titude formation. 


B. THE PROBLEM 


The extensive literature on attitude research seems in agree- 
ment on the principle that social attitudes are developed during the 
life-span of the individual, and that there are not at birth any in- 
dividual differences of a kind which would predetermine the nature 
of attitudes appearing in different individuals. It is likely that the 
nature of the individual’s experiences in the family and in other 
social groups determines the individual's attitudes regarding the 
multitude of social issues. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the propaganda, both intentional 
and unintentional, emanating from religious institutions, political 
parties, states, and nations should be potent influences in the develop- 
ment of attitudes. Moreover, the religion, political party, nationality, 
and language of the parents would serve as agencies of censorship, 
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determining with some effectiveness the type of propaganda to 
which the developing individual would be exposed. 

The problem underlying the present study was that of deter- 
mining to what extent differences in religion, differences in political 
party preference, and differences in nationality background coin- 
cided with differences in social attitudes. If such differences were 
found, it would be appropriate to inquire to what extent such dif- 
ferences would remain when other factors were held constant. If, 
for example, religious group differences in attitudes occurred, should 
these be attributed entirely to differences in religious background, or 
should they be attributed to a fortuitous composition of the religious 
groups, such that other important differences co-existed with the 
religious differences? Such attitude differences as might remain 
among groups differing in only one factor, such as religion, could be 
attributed to differences in that factor.! That is, the latter differences 
would be termed the cause of the differences in attitude. 


Cc. METHOD 


The subjects composing the sample were 479 freshman men in 
two colleges of a large university in New York City. An hour 
during the Freshman Week program in September, 1938, was de- 
voted to administering the six attitude scales employed in the present 
study. Since attendance at the session was not voluntary, the sample 
included substantially the entire population of the freshman class 
of that year. 

Scales were administered to measure the following attitudes: 


(1) Attitude toward the Chinese, Form A, by R. C. Peterson. 

(2) Attitude toward the Germans, Form A, by R. C. Peterson. 

(3) Attitude toward the Treatment of Criminals, Form A, by 
C. K. A. Wang and L. L. Thurstone. 

(4) Attitude toward Communism, Form A, by L. L. Thurstone. 

(5) Attitude toward the Constitution of the United States, 
Form A, by A. C. Rosander and L. L. Thurstone. 

(6) Attitude toward War, Form A, by R. C. Peterson. 


1 The writer does not intend to imply that all factors except one have 
been held constant in the present study, nor, indeed, that this could be 
achieved in the present status of knowledge. 
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All six scales were clipped together, with a cover page requesting 
various personal data, which included name, age, father’s birthplace, 
mother’s birthplace, and the subject's religious affiliation. A question 
relating to the subject’s political party preference was also included 
on the cover page. The data from this cover page have served the 
purpose of classifying the sample into various subgroups, which will 
be described in connection with the statistical treatment of the re- 
sults. 
D. RESULTS 
1. Attitude Differences among Religious Groups 

In the total sample of 479 subjects, there were 73 Catholics, 122 
Protestants, and 262 Jews. Twenty-two subjects either stated no 
religion or specified a religion not readily classifiable into any of the 
three categories used here as the basis of grouping. 


Table 1 


Comparisons among Mean Attitude Scores 
for Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish Subjects 














Group Inter-Group t's 
Catholic Protestant Jewish 

Attitude (N=73) (N=122) (N=262) CvsP CvsJ P vs J 
Chinese ~_---~ 6.36 6.32 6.37 0.32 0.19 0.58 
Communism —_ 4.14 4.32 4.87 1.32 5.96** 5.31** 
Constitution ~~ 6.35 6.11 5.69 1.45 4.59** 3.45%* 
Germans ___-- 6.86 6.57 6.01 2.25" Tit" «64:7°* 
Treatment of 

Criminals _-__ 5.50 5.47 5.30 0.22 1.65 1.60 
, [ees 3.42 3.53 3.33 0.98 1.03 2.70* 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 








Comparisons among mean attitude scores for the three religious 
groups are presented in Table 1. The inter-group t’s in the last three 
columns provide a basis for evaluating the significance of differences 
among the means for each of the six attitudes measured.” 


saa o 
Mi - M sf dist. 
2¢ = - -s where M = aie Level of significance was 
o 
MvMe 
determined by reference to Table K in Guilford (1). 
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On attitude toward the Chinese and attitude toward the treat- 
ment of criminals there were no significant differences among the 
different religious groups. Only one significant difference appeared 
on attitude toward war, a difference significant at the .05 level. 
This difference indicates that Protestants were more favorable to- 
ward war chan were Jews. All groups were “slightly favorable” to- 
ward the Chinese (3), “neutral” in attitude toward the treatment 
of criminals (8), and “moderately opposed” to war (5). 


Between Catholics and Protestants only one significant difference 
occurred, a difference significance at the .05 level, indicating a tendency 
for Catholics to be more favorable than Protestants toward the 
Germans. 


In attitudes toward communism, toward the U. S. constitution, 
and toward the Germans, all the differences between Catholics and 
Jews and between Protestants and Jews were significant at the .01 
level. The Jewish group was more favorable toward communism, 
less favorable toward the constitution, and less favorable toward the 
Germans than were either the Catholics or the Protestants. 

Despite the statistical significance of the differences in attitudes 
among the religious groups, the actual magnitude of differences among 
means was probably not sufficient to be of social import. All 
groups on a given scale had mean attitude scores falling within the 
same descriptive category. That is, the means for all groups were 
describable as indicating attitudes “slightly opposed” to communism 
(7), “neutral” toward the constitution (2), and indicating “slight 
preference” for Germans (4). 


2. Attitude Differences among Political Preference Groups 


The cover page of the questionnaire presented the following 
question: “If you had to belong to one political party in the 
United States, which would you choose? 

(1) Republican (2) Democratic (3) Socialist (4) Communist 
relia ianatrcoiaitid (underline). On the basic of responses 
to this question, the sample was divided into three political prefer- 
ence groups: (1) a Republican group of 141 subjects, (2) a 
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Democratic group of 289 subjects, and (3) a Radical group of 39 
subjects. In the latter group were 24 subjects who specified Socialist, 
8 who specified American Labor, 2 who specified Communist, and 
5 who specified miscellaneous political parties. Ten subjects neglected 
to answer the question. 


Table 2 
Comparisons among Mean Attitude Scores 


for Groups of Different Political Preferences 

















Group Inter-Group t’s 
Repub. Repub. Dem. 
Republican Democratic Radical vs. vs. vs. 7 
Attitude (N=141) (N=289) (N=39) Dem. Rad. Rad. 
Chinese ...... 6.28 6.37 6.64 1.05 2.31* 1.87 
Communism ___ 4.17 4.69 5.83 $.65** 10.18%* 7.35%* 
Constitution __ 6.19 5.86 5.06 2.96** 6.92**  5.40** , 
Germans _____ 6.39 6.25 6.48 1.08 0.47 1.34 
Treatment of 
Criminals_ __ 45.64 5.31 4.83 3.39%* 4.38%* 2.79** 
WE pice 3.56 3.3 3.29 2.95** 2.34% 0.45 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


Table 2 provides a comparison among the mean attitude scores 

of the political preference groups. All groups showed a “slight 
preference for” the Germans (4), with no significant differences. 
Likewise, all groups were “slightly favorable” toward the Chinese 
(3), with a difference significant at the .05 level between the 
Republican and the Radical: groups, indicating a tendency for the 
Radical group to be the more favorable in attitude. 

All groups were “moderately opposed” to war (5), there being ’ 
no significant differences between the mean scores for the Democratic 
and the Radical groups. But the mean score for the Republican 
group indicated a significant tendency for Republicans to be less 
opposed to war than were the other two groups. 

Differences significant at the .01 level occurred among all political 
preference groups on attitudes toward communism, the constitution, 
and the treatment of criminals. The Republican group was more 
opposed to communism than was the Democratic group, while the 
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Democratic group was more opposed than was the Radical group. 
The Radical group was “neutral” in attitude toward communism, 
while the Republican and Democratic groups were “slightly op- 
posed” (7). 

All groups were “neutral” toward the constitution (2), though 
the tendency was for the Republicans to be most favorable, the 
Radicals to be least favorable, and the Democrats to be intermediate 
in attitude position. The propaganda tendencies of that time (1938) 
makes this trend seem reasonable, in view of the accusation by 
Republicans that New Deal measures were unconstitutional and 
tainted with radical ideals. 

On attitude toward the treatment of criminals, the trend was 
for Republicans to be most in favor of the punishment of criminals, 
the Radical group to be least in favor, and the Democrats to be 
intermediate in attitude position. The Republican and Democratic 
groups were describable as “neutral”, while the Radical group “pre- 
ferred re-education to punishment” (8). 

On all attitudes, except toward the Germans, the Republican 
group could be described as the most conservative group. The mean 
scores for this group indicated the least favorable attitude toward 
the Chinese and toward communism and the most favorable attitude 
toward the constitution, the punishment of criminals, and war. 


3. Percentage Distribution of Groups by Broad 
Attitude Categories 


Since mean scores may not be truly representative of the distribu- 
tion of attitude scores within groups, the data of Table 3 are pre- 
sented. These data make it possible to compare groups with respect 
to the percentage of scores which occurred within each of three 
broad categories (favorable, neutral, and unfavorable), as defined 
in the Instructions for the respective scales (2, 4, 5, 7, 8). Table 
3 omits data for attitudes toward the Chinese, since only one inter- 
group difference between means was statistically significant. 

Though the percentage was highest for the Catholic group and 
lowest for the Jewish group, over 60% of each religious group 





3 When data were collected, a favorable attitude toward war was con- 
sidered the conservative position. 
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Table 3 


Percentage of Each Religious and Political-Preference Group i: the 
Different Attitude Categories 


























Attitude Category Cath. Prot. Jew. Rep. Dem. Rad. 
Germans Favorable ~~ ---_ 91.8 78.6 60.3 75.2 65.4 77.0 
S —— 5.5 12.3 23.6 12.8 23.2 10.2 
Unfavorable —~___ 2.7 9.1 164 120 11.4 1238 
Constitution Favorable — ... 27.4 25.4 10.2 25.6 4.2 2.5 
Newall ........ 71.3 74.6 88.7 73.7 5.5 92.4 
Unfavorable —_-~ 1.3 0.0 Ls 0.7 0.3 5.1 
Treatment of Favoring 

Criminals Punishment —_~ 96 13.9 9.5 18.4 66 7.7 
Neutral _------- 71.2 61.5 59.5 63.9 64.4 38.5 

Opposed to 
Punishment -_-- 19.2 24.6 31.0 17.7 29.0 53.8 
War Favorable —...- py 2.5 0.4 2.8 0.7 0.0 
Newral —...... 0.8 1.1 1.4 0.7 2.6 
Unfavorable _--_ 96.0 96.7 98.5 95.8 98.6 97.4 
Communism Favorable —____- 2.7 49 11.7 2.8 6.6 46.2 
Neutral —.....__ 13.7 15.6 25.0 12.8 248 30.8 
Opposed ___-__- 83.6 79.5 63.3 84.4 68.6 23.0 











were favorable to the Germans. In view of the Nazi treatment of 
the Jews in Germany, it would be surprising that 60% of the Jewish 
group were favorable in attitude, unless it were assumed that the 
scale measures attitude toward the German people as distinct from 
the National Socialist Party, or that the student group of Jews did 
not identify itself closely with Jews in general. Nonetheless, the 
largest percentage of unfavorable responses was among the Jewish 
group. 

On attitude toward the constitution, over 70% of responses for 
each religious group and for each political preference group were 
describable as “neutral”. The percentage of favorable scores de- 
clined in conformity with the trend represented by the mean scores; 
that is, from Catholic to Jewish, and from Republican to Radical 
Most of the decline in percentage of favorable scores was taken 
up by increase in neutral scores rather than by increase in unfavorable 
scores. 

With respect to attitude toward the treatment of criminals, 
religious group differences were most distinct in terms of the in- 
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crease in percentage of attitudes opposed to punishment as one passes 
from the Catholic to the Jewish group. In each group the majority 
was neutral in attitude. A similar, but more distinct trend, was 
evident in the case of the political preference groups. The percent- 
age of responses opposed to punishment was lowest for the Republican 
group and highest for the Radical group. Of the Radical group 
over 50% were opposed to punishment. 

Over 95% of each group were unfavorable in attitude toward 
war. There was a slight tendency for a decrease in the percentage 
of favorable scores from Catholics to Jews, and from Republicans 
to Radicals. 

In attitude toward communism, over 60% of all groups (except 
the Radical group) were opposed to communism. Inter-group trends, 
from the Catholic to the Jewish group, and from the Republican 
to the Radical group, were evident both in a decreasing percentage 
of unfavorable scores, and in an increasing percentage of neutral 
and favorable scores. 


4. Attitudes of Groups with Native-Born Parents 
and Foreign-Born Parents 


From the total sample 6f 479 subjects, it was possible to select 
181 both of whose parents were born in the U.S., and 183 both of 
whose parents were of foreign nativity. There remained 115 sub- 
jects not so classiable, since each had one parent foreign-born and 
one parent native-born. If foreign nativity, as such, were an im- 
portant factor in parental influence on attitude formation, significant 
attitude differences should appear between the two groups. The 
comparisons to provide an answer to this problem are presented in 
Table 4. 

Only one significant difference occurred between the mean at- 
titude scores for the two groups; namely, for attitude toward com- 
munism. While the group of foreign-born parentage was less op- 
posed to communism than was the group of native-born parentage, 
both groups could be described as “moderately opposed” (7). 

The two groups did not differ significantly on any of the re 
maining issues. Both were “slightly favorable” to the Chinese (3), 
were “neutral” toward the constitution (2), showed a “slight prefer- 
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Table 4 a 


Comparison among Mean Attitude Scores for Groups having (}) Both 
Parents, and (2) Neither Parent Born in U. S. 

















Groups 
(1) (2) 

Both Parents Neither Parent 

Born in U. S. Born in U. S. t 
Attitude (N=181) (N=183) 
NR tks Oe 6.41 6.39 0.34 
Communism —....._..... 4.41 4.83 3.9F%% 
Constitution —............. = 5.98 5.78 1.71 
ON cee : 6.43 6.29 1.13 
Treatment of Criminals _____~_ 5.43 5.38 0.49 
NI, is gee ta ch peideg oh paheatons echt pieian 3.41 3.36 0.75 


** Significant at the .O1 level. 
ence for” the Germans (4), were “neutral” in attitude toward the 
treatment of criminals (8), and were “moderately opposed” to 
war (5). 


5. Nativity of Parents in Relation to Attitudes 


Although attitude differences were slight for groups of foreign- 
born and native-born parentage, it was thought that differences be- 
tween groups divided on the basis of parental nativity might be 
found if the groups were each composed of individuals of a single 
national origin. Because it was impossible to obtain groups large 
enough for statistical treatment by means of a selection criterion re- 
quiring that both parents be born in the same nation, the groups 
used in the present analysis were each composed of subjects with both 
parents born in a given foreign nation or with one parent born in 
that nation and the other born in the U.S. Thus the “German” 
group was composed of subjects having either both parents of Ger- 
man nativity or one of German and the other of U.S. nativity. By 
this selection method, it was possible to obtain a “German” group 
of 22 subjects, an “Italian” group of 24 subjects, a “Hungarian” 
group of 18 subjects, a “U.S.” group of 181 subjects, an “Austrian” 
group of 35 subjects, a “Russian” group of 90 subjects, and a 
“Polish” group of 16 subjects. 

Table 5 presents the means for each group on attitude toward the 
Germans, together with the inter-group t’s. The “German” group 
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Table 5 


Attitude toward Germans: Comparisons among Mean Scores for 
Groups According to Nativity of Parents 











ad Inter-Group t° 
Nativity of Sone “ ate tc 








Parents N Mean Ger. It. Hun. U.S. Aust. Russia 
Germany —---- 22 7:00 cae es —_ ee ners seca 
=a 2406 CGT 6 ae aoe Sie ce*. eas 
Hungary ~---- 18 6.76 0.87 0.04 lace meee an ae 
) (aaa 6.43 3.66** 1.77 ‘27 anal ace aubee 
Patria 35 6.06 3.37°° 2.37% 261 1.43 meee eonesi 
nee ........ 90 5.93 5.50** 3.72** 2.91** 3.04** 0.44 seein 


reas ...... 16 5.93 4.06** 2.92** 2.47* 2.06 0.39 0.00 








* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


showed a “strong preference” for the Germans (4), as would be 
expected. The mean attitude position for this group was significantly 
higher than that for groups having parents born in the US., 
Austria, Russia, or Poland. The “Italian” group was more favorable 
to Germans than were the “Austrian”, “Russian”, and “Polish” 
groups. Other significant differences appear in Table 5, but the 
results can perhaps best be summarized by noting that the “German”, 
“Italian”, and “Hungarian” groups were more favorable toward the 
Germans than was the “U.S.” group, while the “Austrian”, “Rus- 
sian”, and “Polish” groups were less favorable than the “U.S.” group. 
At the time data were collected (1938), Germany, Italy, and 
Hungary were political, if not military, allies, while Austria, Russia, 
and Poland were either victims or anticipated victims of Axis ag- 
gression. The respective attitude positions of the groups of differ- 
ent national origin seem to have reflected the status of the interna- 
tional situation. 


In Table 6 are similar comparisons among the groups on at- 
titude toward the constitution. Although the mean attitude posi- 
tion for each group could be described as “neutral’ (2), a number 
of inter-group differences were statistically significant. The “U.S.” 
group, for instance, was less favorable to the constitution than was 
the “Italian” group, but more favorable than the “Russian” group. 
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Table 6 


Attitude toward Constitution: Comparisons among Mean Scores-for 
Groups According to Nativity of Parents 











Nativity of Inter-Group t's 








Parents N Mean It. Pol. Aust. U.S. Ger. Hun. 
ee 24 6.43 a — omnes a sites ne 
Bae 16 6.40 0.10 rae sect = ae leas 
pS 35 6.09 1.30 860.90 pens aes eel ae 
eee eee 181 5.98 2.42* 1.44 0.51 abe — ae 
Germany  ~----- 22 S64 297°" 2.20° 1.57 1.52 nme ids 
Hungary ...__. 18 $60 2.69% 2.110 1.49 1.39 O11 itp 
ae 90 5.59 4.23** 2.72* 2.19* 2.84** 0.19 0.03 








* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


The “Russian” group, which showed the least favorable attitude to- 
ward the constitution, was significantly less favorable in attitude than 
were the groups whose parents were born in Italy, the U. S., Poland, 
and Austria. For the differences in attitude shown in Table 6 there 
seems to be no satisfactory generalization. What differences existed 
among the groups, in any case, were too small to be of much social 
import. 


All groups, according to their mean attitude scores on the four 
remaining scales, for which tabular data are not presented, could be 
described as “slightly opposed” to communism (7), “moderately op- 
posed” to war (5), showing a “slight preference for” the Chinese 
(3), and “neutral” in attitude toward the treatment of criminals 
(8). There were no significant differences in attitude toward war. 
The “Russian” group was significantly more favorable toward com- 
munism than was the “Italian” or the “U. S. group, the magni- 
tude of t being 2.42 and 3.84, respectively. The “Hungarian” group 
showed a more favorable attitude toward the Chinese than did the 
“German” or the “Polish” group (t = 2.37 and 2.27, respectively). 
The “Hungarian” group was less opposed to the punishment of crim- 
inals than was either the “Italian”, the “U.S.”, or the “Russian” 
group (t = 2.51, 2.48, and 3.55, respectively); while the “Russian” 
group was more opposed to punishment of criminals than was the 
“U.S.” group (t = 2.31). 
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6. Overlapping Membership of Subjects in Subgroups by 
Various Classification Criteria 

If each of the subgroups treated above had been homogeneous 
with respect to every other factor of importance for attitude forma 
tion, the problem of determining the relative importance of social 
influences in attitude development would be a much simpler problem 
than it actually is. If every religious group, for instance, were com- 
posed entirely of Republicans, of individuals whose parents were born 
in Italy, etc, it would be a relatively simple problem to determine 
the amounts and kinds of influences which religious propagandas 
exert upon attitude formation. 

The data of Tables 7, 8, and 9 indicate the extent to which re 
ligion, political preference, and national origin were interdependent 
factors in the sample of the present study. 

Table 7 provides data on the percentage allocation of each re- 
ligious group to groups selected by other methods of classification. 
Table 7 
Percentage Allocation of Each Religious Group 
to Groups by Other Classifications 


Percentage in Given Classification 





Religious 
Group N Rep. Dem. Rad. Ger. It. Hun.U.S. Aus. Rus. Pol. 








Catholic .. 73 21 77 1 30 3 36 4 0 4 


4 
Protestant _ 122 64 32 3 9 2 2 63 0 1 1 
Jewish ___ 262 16 71 11 2 0 5 25 11 33 5 
Total 


Sample_ 479 29 60 8 5 5S 4 38 #$7F 19 3 


The bottom row of this table, as in the two following tables, gives 
the percentage of the total sample in each group denoted by the 
column heading. If it were true that the percentages for each re 
ligious group closely approximated the percentages in the total sample. 
then the different religious groups would be similar to one another in 
composition, so that any differences among the religious groups as 
such could be attributed to religious differences alone.* That is, if 


4 For economy of discussion, it is assumed that all important factors are 
here considered, though obviously there may be other factors of equal or 
greater importance which have not been dealt with in the present study. 
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there were a chance distribution of other factors in each religious 
group, any attitude differences found among the groups could be 
ascribed to religious differences. 

The data of Table 7, however, refute such an hypothesis. The 
Catholic group had much greater than chance proportions of indi- 
viduals preferring the Democratic party and having parents of Italian 
nativity, and a much smaller than chance proportion of individuals 
with parents of Russian nativity. The Protestant group had much 
more than its share of individuals who preferred the Republican party 
and whose parents were born in the U.S., and much fewer than its 
share of individuals preferring either the Democratic or the Radical 
parties, or having parents of Russian nativity. The Jewish group had 
greater than chance proportions of members preferring the Demo- 
cratic party and having parents born in Austria and Russia. 

The data of Table 8 show a similar lack of chance distribution 
of factors among the political preference groups. The Republican 


Table 8 


Percentage Allocation of Each Political-Preference Group 
to Groups by Other Classifications 











Percentage in Given Classification 





Political 
Preference 


Group N Cath. Prot. Jew. Ger. It. Hun.U.S. Aus. Rus. Pol. 








Republican 141 11 55 36-30 6 4 3 «61 2 7 1 
Democratic 289 19 14 64 3 6 3 29 10 21 5 
Radical _._. 39 3 10 74 3 8 23 8 pa | 3 
Total 


Sample _ 479 15 25 955 5 5 4 38 7 19 3 


group had more members of Protestant religion and of U. S. born 
parents, and fewer members of Jewish religion and of Austrian or 
Russian born parents, than would be expected by chance. The Dem- 
ocratic group had more than its share of Jews, and fewer than its 
share of Protestants and members whose parents were born in the 
U.S. The Radical group had too many Jewish members and too few 
Catholic or Protestant members to conform to a chance distribution. 

Similarly, Table 9 presents data indicating that the groups com- 
posed of individuals whose parents were born in given nations were 
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also biased with respect to other factors. To mention but a few of 
the points at which these groups failed to conform to a chance dis- 
tribution of other factors, the “German” group had more than its 
expected proportion of Protestants, the “Italian” group more than 


Table 9 


Percentage Allocation of Each Nationality Group 
to Groups by Other Classifications 


Percentage in Given Classification 








Parental 

Nativity N Cath. Prot. Jew. Rep. Dem. Rad. 
NE i a 22 14 50 23 36 45 0 
ae 24 92 8 0 25 71 4 
OE Eee 18 11 11 67 22 55 17 
I a 181 14 43 36 48 46 5 
I ar 35 9 0 86 9 80 9 
Ee Seen 90 0 1 96 11 67 9 
i Se 16 19 1 75 1 81 1 
Total Sample ......... 479 15 25 $ 29 60 8 





its share of Catholics, the “Hungarian”, “Austrian”, “Russian”, and 
“Polish” groups more than their respective shares of Jewish members, 
and the “U.S.” group more than its share of Republicans. 


7. Differences in Attitudes among Groups of Lessened Heterogeneity 
of Composition 


If it can be shown that attitude differences still exist among 
groups when a given factor is held constant, such evidence should 
have less uncertain implications than evidence of differences among 
more heterogeneous groups. If all important factors except the classi- 
fication basis were held constant, of course, the implication would be 
completely certain that the factor serving as the basis of classification 
was the factor determining the attitude differences. 

Table 10 provides data on differences among religious groups 
when political preference was held constant. There were 56 Catholics, 
39 Protestants, and 185 Jews who preferred the Democratic party. 
The comparisons among these groups indicate, with but two excep- 
tions, the same significant inter-group differences which were found 














Table 10 


Political Preference Constant: 


GROUP DIFFERENCES IN SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


Attitude Differences Among 





Religious Groups 





Inter-Group t's 











Political Googe 
Preference Atutude Cath. Prot. Jew CvsP CvsJ PvsJ 
Democratic Germans__-__ 6.86 6.72 5.96 1.08 6.92** 5.85** 
Treatment of > 
Criminals __ 5.40 5.29 5.28 0.60 0.88 0.06 
Communism — 4.21 4.62 4.82 2.07* 4.27** 1.23 
Constitution __ 6.38 6.13 5.71 1.06 4.27** 2.08* 
Republican Germans ~__~-~ “6.91 6.47 6.00 1.76 2.84** 1.68 
Treatment of P 
Criminals __ 5.84 5.59 5.58 1.64 1.28 0.05 
Communism __ 3.79 4.11 4.33 1.50 2.35* 1.29 
Constitution __ 6.21 6.25 6.05 0.13 0.48 0.96 








* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


for the religious groups of more heterogeneous composition (See 
Table 1). The differences among the religious groups, selected to be 
alike in preferring the Republican party, however, were statistically 
significant in only two comparisons, the Catholic and Jewish group 
means being significantly different on attitude toward the Germans 
and attitude toward communism. Two possible explanations occur 
to account for the fact that more differences were significant for the 
Democratic preference groups than for the Republican preference 
groups. There were fewer subjects in the latter groups, so that the 


: magnitudes of the t’s in these comparisons would be smaller. Another 


possibility, however, is that among individuals preferring the Demo- 


cratic party, religious differences actually are more influential in de- 


definite generalization can be made. 


termining attitudes than they are among individuals preferring the 
Republican party. Until larger groups are studied in this manner, no 


The data of Table 11 provide comparisons among mean attitude 


scores of different political preference groups, selected so as to in- 








clude only Jewish subjects. 


Six out of nine inter-group differences 
found significant for the more heterogeneous groups (See Table 2) 
were still found to be significant for the groups chosen from Jewish 
subjects. Among this group of Jews, at least, political party prefer- 
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Table 11 





Attitude Differences Among 
Political-Preference Groups 


Religion Constant: 


™ 














Group ter-Group t's 
Religi Attitude ee oe nak 
— itude Rep. vs. Rep. vs. Dem. vs. 
Rep. Dem. Rad. Dem. Rad. Rad. 
Jewish Germans _--- 6.00 5.96 6.30 0.15 0.96 1.52 
Treatment of 
Criminals __ 5.58 5.28 4.90 1.65 2.56* 1.78 
Communism __ 4.33 4.82 5.48 3.43°* 4.21%* 2.67* 
Constitution 6.05 5.71 5.01 185 4.58** 4.22** 


* Significant at the .05 level. 

** Significant at the .01 level. 
ence acted as a selective factor for determing attitude differences. Be- 
fore it could be concluded that differences in political preference are 
always associated with attitude differences, however, it would he 
necessary to have many additional factors held constant. 

It was possible to select from the total sample 57 subjects whose 
parents were born in Russia, and 42 subjects whose parents were born 
in the U.S., both groups consisting only of individuals who were 
Jewish and who preferred the Democratic party. Although the more 
heterogeneous “Russian” and “U.S.” groups differed significantly in 
attitudes toward the Germans and toward communism, the differences 
for the more selected groups were small and not statistically significant 
(t = 1.09 and 0.91, respectively). 


E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study, based on a sample of +79 freshman, male students, en- 
tering two colleges of a large university in New York City, had as its 
purpose the examination of religion, political preference, and nativity 
of parents as potential factors in the formation of social attitudes. 

Scores were obtained on six attitude scales of the Thurstone type: 
scales to measure attitudes toward the Chinese, toward communism, 
toward the constitution, toward the Germans, toward the treatment 
of criminals, and toward war. 

Comparisons were first made among groups of heterogeneous com- 
position, including all subjects in the sample who were in a given 

















an 
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classification. Such comparisons were made among religious groups 
(Catholic, Protestant, Jewish), among political preference groups 
(Republican, Democratic, Radical), between groups of native-born 
and foreign-born parentage, and among groups classified by nativity 
of parents (Germany, Italy, Hungary, U. S., Austria, Russia, Poland). 
On the basis of these comparisons, a number of significant differences 
were found among the religious groups, among the political prefer- 
ence groups, and the groups selected according to nativity of parents, 
while only one significant difference occurred between groups of 
native-born and foreign-born parentage. 

Such attitude differences might fairly have been attributed to the 
differences which served as the basis of classifying the groups, had it 
been true either that the groups were homogeneous with respect to 
all other variables, or that the groups had a chance distribution of 
the other variables. However, since neither of these conditions was 
true, the attitude differences might have been the result of other 
variables fortuitously distributed to the groups. 

The generality of the results here reported, therefore, must be 
considered as limited to groups attending the two colleges of the 
university from which the present sample was drawn. While it is 
possible that similar results would be found for samples drawn under 
other circumstances, the data of the present study provided no posi- 
tive evidence that such would be the case. 
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